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From her forthcoming hook Twenty Letters to a Friend' 
by Svetlana Alliluyeva 



The years from 15 co 17 can 
be difficult for any young per- 
son and rhey were crirical ones 
in Sverlana s strange and lonely 
life. In the winter of 1941, 

^vhen Hirler’s armies were 
turning their full force toward 
Russia, she was sent to safety 
in a school in Kuibvshev. It 
■^vas, she writes, “a time of 
dreams and doubts.” Svetlana 
felt terribly alone,” turned 
to classical music, and was 
shocked to discover the real 
cause of her mother’s death.. 

Next winter she fell in love,- 
and when her furious father 
broke up the affair, she, by 
now conditioned to his whims; 
was able to accept it stoically. 

In last ,4'cck’s issue Svetlana wrote of the death of 
both her parents and about her relatives in their fenera- 
tion. In this second instalment taken from her book which 
Harper & Row will publish in October, she calmly re- 
calls the weird details of her day-to-day existence. As 
she grows up, abnormal situations begin to seem normal 
in her eyes. She is sometimes coddled, sometimes raged 
at, often totally ignored. She goes to the movies es- 




Si'etlana in a Georgia courtyard 



corred by soldiers and armored 
cars. She comes home and sics 
down CO supper— ro hear her 
uncle pleading for chc life of a 
friend. She dines wirh berib- 
boned generals when the bombs 
are falling — and her fachcr 
asks her abouc school. She 
gives a man a kiss — he gers 
10 years in prison. Through- 
ouc ic all, one by one, her 
friends and relacives disappear. 
She know's who caused rhe 
disappearances. Even chis be- 
gins ro seem normal, and when 
ic happens co one parricularly 
close family friend, she simply 
remarks, “I’ll never believe 
my father was responsible for 
chis particular death.” Finailv 
the lat t ptops fall away. Brother Yakov is captured by the 
Germans. And within her horror story, brother V^asilv 
enacts one of his own. Only the children are left. 

That she could survive all this and keep her head is in 
Itself remarkable. That she should write it down is for- 
tunate. As Professor James Billington of Princeton Uni- 
versity says in his assessment at the end ofher story “It 
IS vivid testimony to the loneliness of absolute power.” 



5 wesekved. excerpts 
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THEY PERISHED 



Starting in 1937 someone decided chat a plain- 
clorhesman was to follou’ at my heels every- 
where I vvent. He was supposed to protect me, 
though from whom and what I never had the 
faintest idea. 

The first was an emaciated, jaundiced-look- 
ins nian, Ivan Krivenko by name. W hen I saw 
him rummaging in m\' schoolbag and reading 
mv diarv, I conceived a hatred for him. He 
was quickiv replaced bv a fat, sclf-imponant 
man named Aleksandr \*olkov, who bit by bit 
terrorized the whole school. Instead of using 
the same cloakroom as everybody else, I had 
to use a special little room ne.xc to the school of- 
fice, blushing with embarrassment. I had to 
have a lunch brought from home and cat in a lit- 
tle comer screened off from my friends. I stood 
it a while and then rebelled. 

Next I had a kind, quiet man by the name of 
Mikhail Klimov. He and I were friends in a 
wav. He trudged faithfully behind me from 
1940 to 1944, when the job was abolished. I 
was in mv first yenir at the university and I 
told my father I was ashamed to go there with 
this “tail.” Apparently my father realized how 
absurd the whole thing was. He was just back 
from the Teheran Conference held in Decem- 
ber [943 and was in a particularly good frame 
of mind. He simplv said; “To hell with you, 
then. Get killed if you like. It’s no business of 
mine.” I was over 17 before I was allowed to 
go to the theater or the movies by myself, or 
even walk down the street. 

Klimov liked the fact that we went to the the- 
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atcr all the time. Bur the conservatory' left him 
cold. “ Where are we going today, Svetochka?" 
he would ask. If I told him we were going to a 
concert he would clutch his hexid. “Oh, them 
rustv saws again!" Unless the music had too 
much bravura he would fall quietly asleep. 

I remember vividly the last time Uncle Alek- 
sandr Svanidze [arrested in 1937, shot in 1941] 
came to the apartment at the Kremlin. He 
looked sad and depressed. He must have known 
ail too well what was going on. People were 
being arrested in Georgia, where Beria got his 
start. He sat in mv room a long time waiting 
for my father. My father arrived. He generally 
brought the people who had been with him all 
day. It can hardly have been easy for Uncle 
Aleksandr to talk to him in front of the others. 

It was as if my father was making a point 
of cutting himself off from his relatives, his 
family and all their concerns. jMv mother’s 
death destroyed his faith in his friends. He 
viewed her death as a betrayal. Probably when- 
ever he saw anv member of her family it was a 
painful reminder. 



Beria played on my father’s bitterness and 
sense of loss. Once he was First Secretary in 
Georgia, it did not take him long to reach .Mo.s- 
cow, where he began his long reign in 1958. 
From then on he saw my father every day. 

I speak advisediv of his influence on my fa- 
ther and not the other way around. Beria was 
more treacherous, more practiced in perfidy 
and cunning, more insolent and singlemindcd 
than my father. He was a stronger character. 
Mv father had his weaker sides. He was capa- 
ble of self-doubt. He could be led up the gar- 
den path. Beria was aware of my father’s weak- 
nesses. He flattered my father with a 
shamelessness that caused old friends, accus- 
tomed to looking on my father as an equal, to 
wince with embarras.smenr. How my mother 
feared and hated him! And it was her friends 
who were the first to fall the moment Beria 
was able to convince my father that they were 
hostile. 

I have said that in a good manv things Beria 
and mv father were guilty together. At some 
point, unfortunately, they became spiritually 
inseparable. 

Beria’s role in the Civil War in the Caucasus 
[after the 191 7 Bolshevik take-over] was high- 
ly ambiguous. He was a born spy and provo- 
cateur. He worked first for the i)ashnuks (the 
.Armenian nationalists) and then for the Reds 
as power swung back and forth. Once the Retls 
caught him in the act of treason and had him ar- 
rested. He was in prison awaiting sentence 
when a telegram arrived from Kirov, who was 




Remembered moments of her fathers 



and south to Sochi {his Jerjorite Black 
Sea resort) during her summer vaca- 
tions Jrr/m school. She lived largely 
behind the scenes, rarely appearing 
vdtb Stalin in public. But Svetlana 
did stand vaith her Jather (right) in a 
box at Moscovt's Bolshoi Theater 



little sparrovc." Stalin liked to svtoop 
young Svetlana up in his arms, hug 
her and plant loud kisses on her 
cheeks. Of his three children, Svetlo- 
va veas bis favorite. She accompanied 
him to the theater and the tn&vies, 
out to his country dacha at Kwitsevo 



The years between her mother's death 
in a?id the outbreak of World 
War II were, Svetlana recalls, '"the 
years that leave me with the vie-mory 
of my father's love." To Svetlana, 
Stalin was '"Bopochka," and he called 
her ''my little housekeeper" and "my 
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chief of all 



had she summoned up srrcngth to leave my fa- 
ther, whom she loved, her face would have been 
even worse, because he would surely have tak- 
en his revenge. 

From 1933 until the outbreak of the war my 
time was divided bccw'ccn school, the Pioneers 
[the Communist children’s organization], my 
room at home and my books. It was a tiny world 
m which my nurse warmed me like a Russian 
stove. I read a great deal, for my father had a 
vast library. 

Those are the years that leave me with the 
memory of my father s love. Every night, be- 
fore he had taken off his overcoat, he would 
down the corridor past my room and shot 
Housekeeper! I would put down my horn 
work and rush to the diningf room. There w 



about 9 in the evening. It was late for me, of 
course, but I begged so hard that my father 
couldn’t refuse. He would push me in front and 
say with a laugh: “You show us how to get 
my there. Housekeeper. Without you to guide us 
we’d never Snd it!” I would lead a whole long 
procession to the other end of the deserted 
Kremlin. Behind us came the many members 
of the bodyguard and the heavy armored cars. 
W^e generally saw two movies, maybe more, 
and stayed till z o’clock in the morning. I would 
be up at 7 the ne.xt day for school. 

Sometimes after school w'as out in the sum- 
go mer my father would take me to Kuntsevo. He 
ut: enjoyed having me around. But it didn’t work 

ne- out because it was impossible for anybody to 
■-as ht in with his way of life. The one thing I 

ips liked was our walks in the garden and woods, 

nd He would ask me the names of various flowers 

ny and^ grasses. W'hat sort of bird was that sing- 

jsc ing? All this I had learned from my nurse. But 

ig. then he would sic down in the shade with his 

ad newspapers and official papers and I would get 

;rc restless and bored. 

•as My father thought it was being with him 
sc that bored me, and chat hurt his feelings. W’e 

rc hadonequarrclrhatlastedquiteawhilc. laskcd 

to him straight out: ‘*Mav I go away now.^” 
“Go/’ came the brusque reply. After that he 
:d didn’t speak to me or call me up for a long 
y- time. It wasn’t until I asked his forgiveness un- 
in der the prodding of my wise old nurse that he 
in was willing to make up. I heard him mutter an- 
■r, grily: -‘She went away! Imagine leaving her 



in the Caucasus knew of the telegram's e.xist- 
ence and Beria knew of it. Isn’t it perhaps here 
chat one should seek an e.vplanation of Kirov’s 
murder many years Iater.= 

Sergei Kirov was a great friend of the fami- 
iy, probably from early days in the Caucasus. 
Kirov used to //tr in our hou.se. -My father liked 
him and was attached to him. 

Kirov spent his last summer, 1934, with us 
as in previous years. [He was then considered 
Stalin s heir apparent.] Then, in December. Ni- 
kolayev [supposedly an anri-Stalin panisan, 
later liquidated] .shot him. I’ll never believe my 
father was involved in this particular death. I 
remember when we got the news that Kirov 
was dead and how shaken everybody was. 



— ^rigory Ordzhonikidze, another of our 
old friends, died in 1936. 1 su.spect that this too 
was a result of Beria’s machinations. He uas a 
lairly massive obstacle on Beria's path to pow- 
er— particularly in Georgia. In February 1936 
he shot himself. For a long time his death was 
attributed to medical sabotage. 

In those years people vanished like shadows 
in the night. Could my mother have halted the 
terrible process had she lived.' I doubt it. She 
would never have been a match for Beria. Even 
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0/j the 20Th anniversary oj tke Bol- 
shevik Revolution in' i^^j. With, 
them, from left, are Geor^i AI. Dimi- 
trov, Comintern general secretary; 
Frcmicr Vyacheslav M. Molotov and 
Sikolai . 0 . Shvernik, general sec- 
retary of the Soviet trade anions. 







Svetlana CONTINUED 

old father like chat! Says she’s bored!” But 
without me he had been lonelier chan ever. 

Sometimes he appeared unexpectedly at Zu- 
balovo. Cirandfacher and Grandmother would 
both come down from their rooms. Then we’d 
all have a picnic. 1 here would be shashlik siz- 
zling over a rirc. and an excellent light Geor- 
gian wine. Mv father u.sed to send me ro the 
^ultrv vard for guinea and pheasant eggs, and 
the grownups would cook them in the hot ashes. 
VVe^chiidren generally had a good time on these 
picnics, but I’m not sure about the grownups. 
Once Grandmother wept loudly and my father 
went awav angry and upset. 

Grandmother was forever making scenes. 
Grandfather would scold and tr}' to rnake her 
sec that she didn't “’understand. ^ ou re quite 
right,” Grandmother would exclaim. ^^Thcre 
are some things I’ll never understand! \\ ith 
that she’d flounce off to her room, muttering 
about “lazy good-for-nothings” [the scirants]. 

Once, continuing one of her quarrels with 
Grandfather, she screamed loudly in my direc- 
tion: “Your mother was a fool, a fool! How 
many times did I tell her she was a fool, but 
she wouldn’t listen! She paid for it, too!” 1 start- 
ed to erv and veiled: “\ou rca fool yourself. 

1 ran to mv nurse for moral support. Until I 
was i6 I believed what the grownups told me, 
that my mother had died of appendicitis, and I 
couldn't bear to hear an unkind word about her. 

Without her, the family at Zubalovo scarred 
squabbling. Uncle Fyodor quarreled with my 
older brother ^ akov. \akov didn t get along 
with \’asily. Yakov’s wife was at odds with 
my grandparents. [Uncle] Pavel s wife had a 
sharp tongue that made matters worse. ^ 
All the hostile factions sought my fathers 
support. Thev enlisted me to “go tell Papa 
such-and-such. 1 went, but my father cold me 
off. “Whv do you repeat everything they tell 
you like an empty drum?” He ordered me not 
to dare come to him anv more with requests on 
behalf of others. Sometimes at .school people 
save me letters for him. He ordered me not to 
bring letters from anybody. 

j still have a lot of letter-s my father sent me 
from Sochi, or to me at Sochi or m the Grimca. 
Here arc a few excerpts. 

“Hello, mv Little Sparrow! 

“Don’t be angry with me for not answering 
right away. I was verx' busy. I m alive and well. 

I t'eel fine. 

“1 give my l.itde Sparrow a big hug. 

“My dear Secanka! _ 

“I got your letter of September :5th. Tbank 
you for not forgetting your little papa. I m all 
right. Fm well, but I miss you. Did you get the 
peaches and pomegranates? I’ll send you some 
more if you order me to. 1 ell \ asya [\ asily] 
to w rice me too. G(K>dby then, I give you a big 
kiss. Your little papa.” 

“Little Housekeeper! 

“I wot your letter and postcard. I’m glad you 
haven’t forgotten your little papa. I’m sending 
vou a few red apples. In a few days 1 11 send tan- 
gerines. Lac them and enjoy yourself. I m not 
sending Vasya any. . - . 



“Hello, little Housekeeper! 

“I’m sending you pomegranates, rangermes 
and some candied fruit. Eat and enjoy them, 
mv little Housekeeper! I’m not sending any to 
Vasya because he’s still doing badly at school 
and feeds me nothing but promises. Tell him I 
don’t believe promises made in w'ords and that 
I’ll believe Vasya only w’hen he really starts to 
study, even if his marks arc only ‘good.’ I re- 
port to you. Comrade Housekeeper, chat I was 
in Tiflis for one day. I was at my mother's and 
I t/ave her regards from you and Vasya. ... I 
give you a kiss. I’ll sec you soon. 

“Hello, my Little Sparrow! 

“I got vour letter. Thank you for the fish. 
Only,"! beg you, lirtle Housekeeper, don't send 
me any more fish. . . . 

“Greetings to my Housekeeper, Secanka! 

. .Thank you for the letters! I didn’t an- 
swer the letters because I was very busy. What 
are you up to, how is your English, ^ and how- 
are vour I am healthy and in good spirits as al- 
ways. It’s a bit lonely without you, but what 
can I do? I’ll be patient. I give my little House- 
keeper a kiss.” 

“Hello, my little Housekeeper! 

“I got both your letters. I’m glad you haven t 
forgotten your lirtle papa. I couldn t answer 
you right away. I was busy. 

“I hear you weren’t alone at Ritsa [a resort 
near Sochi] and that you had a young man with 
vou. Well, there’s nothing wrong with that. Ri- 
tsa is nice, especially if you have a young man 
along, my Little Sparrow. 

“. . . Come to Moscow by Aug. 25, or even 

the :oth. Write me what you think of this. I 
don’t plan to come south this year. I’m busy. I 
can’t get aw'ay. . . .” [1 his letter is dated Aug. 

8, 1959, and Stalin was indeed busy; he was ne- 
gotiating a nonaggression pact with Hitler. It 
was signed on Aug. 25.] 

Mv father signed all his letters to me the 
same"' way: “From Seranka-Housekeeper's 

wretched Secretary, the poor peasant 1 . Sta- 
lin.” I answered in the same vein and sent him 
“orders” like the one below. He thought up 
the form of these, coo. _ ^ 

“Oa. 21, 1954- To Comrade I. \ . Stalin, 
Secretary Xo. i 
Order So. 4. 

I order you to take me with you. 

Signed; Sctanka-Housckcepcr. 

Seal. , e 

Signed; Secretary No. 1 : 1 submit. 1 . Stalin. 
Apparently they had forgotten to take me 
with them to the cheater or a movie on some oc- 
casion. One time it w-as: “I order you to Ice 
me go to Zubalovo tomorrow-.— May 10, 
195+?’ Another time: “I order you to let me 
go to the movies. Ask them to show Chapixyev 

and an American comedy. Oct. 28, | 934 j^ 

Under the order my father would write, “I 
obey,” or “I submit,” or “Agreed, or “It will 
be done.” 

Since my father was forever requ .::mg new- 
“orders” ^d I w-as getting tired cf 1:, I once 
sent him this appeal: “I order you to permit 
me to send you an order only once a week. 
Feb. 26, 1957.’’ 

When 1 got older I varied my demands: 
“Papa! Seeing chat it’s freezing outside, I or- 
der vou to wear your fur overcoat. Setanka- 
Housekeeper. — Dec. 15, i 93 ^- 



The last humorous message I wrote to him is 
dated May 1941, the eve of the war [Hitler at- 
tacked Russia on June 22] : 

“My dear little secretary. I hasten to inform 
you chat your Housekeeper got an excellent 
in her composition! . . . Lac and drink to your 
heart’s content. . . . Housekeeper.” 

A “minute” was written across the top of 

this one: “Wesend greetings to our Housekeep- 
er! On behalf of the secretaries— lirtle papa I. 
Stalin.” 

My father loved and respected his mother. 
He said she was an intelligent woman. Some- 
times he would tell us how .she used to spank 
him when he was little and how she used to hit 
his father when he drank too much. [His fa- 
ther died in a drunken brawl after somebody 
stabbed him with a knife.] She was extremely 
devout. M"hen my father went to see her short- 
ly before she died, she cold him: hat a pity 

you never became a priest.” 

He was delighted by her scorn for what he 
had accomplished, for the clamor and worldly 
Hory. She never wanted to leave Georgia and 
live in -VIoscow, though my father and mother 
both asked her. She was about 80 when she 
died in 1936. .My father was deeply upset. But 
he was a bad and neglectful son, as he was a fa- 
ther and husband. People who weren tpersonal- 
!v close were always more important to him 
chan those who were. 

As a rule my father didn’t nag or hnd fault 
w'ith me. From time to time he indulged in pet- 
ty carping. Once in Sochi when I w-as 10 he 
glanced at me (I was a rather big child) and re- 
marked: “What’s this, arc you going around 
naked?” I h-ad no idea what the matter might 
be. “It's that,” he went on, pointing at the hem 
of my dress. It w'as above the knees, the nor- 
mal length for a child of my age. “_To hcl! wirh 
it!” — he was angry by now. “Mhac s thatr 
This time it was my .shorts. “These girls who 
go in for sport! W hat an outrage! 

He went off to his room and came back wirh 




S'vetlana recalls that Stali/i 'ittas ai- 
vtays very hard on her halj broth- 
er, Yakov {above). When Yako-o 
tried to convmt suicide, her father 
sneered. ^'Haf He couldn't roen 
shoot straight." Yakov vsas captured 
during the first fevj vteeks of World 
War II and spent the war years in a 
German prison camp {center, in pic- 
ture at right). After the war Stalin 
and Svetlana heard he had been shot. 
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rwo corron undcrshirrs. “Come on/' he com- 
manded me. “Here, \urse,” he said ro my 
nur.Se, whose face regi.srered no surpri.se what- 
soever. \ou make her some pantaloons ro 
cover up her knees. And see that her dress is 
Mf/u: the knees! “C^Ttainiv. certainlv,” an- 
swered my nurse. “Bur Papa/’ I wailed^ “No- 
body wears them that wav nou !" 

1 hey made me a pair of long, foolish-look- 
j ing pantaloons and a dress that came below mv 

• knees. I .shortened the dress little bv little and 
my father never noticed. I liad only to be wear- 
ing socks instead of stockings in the summer- 

• time for him to scold me: “Cioing around with 
bare legs again, I sec." He insisted that I wear 
dresses that hung like sacks and were not 
nipped in at the waist. Or he would rip the 

rny head: ”\\'hat sort of pancake is 
that." In his day girls wore hats and that was 
all there was to it. 

l.n looks my brother \akov had my father’s 
almond-shaped Georgian eyes but that was 
about all. He was more like his mother, Veka- 
tcrina Svanidze, who died when he was z. 

I saw him angry only twice. Both rimes his 
anger was occasioned by Vasily’s profanity in 
front of me and other women. Vakov couldn’t 
•stand it. They had a fist fight. 

^ '^'akov spent his earlv years in Tbilisi [the 
(Georgian form of Tifli'sj! He came ro .Mos- 
cow to .study as a young man. .Mv father didn’t 
want him there. \ akov always felt like a step- 
i child with my father bur not with mv mother, 
i whose stepson he actually was. .My feather bul- 
; lied Yakov and picked on him. After Vakov 
: shot himself he was ill a long time. .My nurse 

j told me that my father treated him worse than 

ever and heaped contempt on him for being a 
j ’’weakling.” 

5 \akov s first marriage was a failureand soon 

i broke up. Later he married a fine woman who 



had been abandoned by her husband. Yulia was 
Jewish, and that displeased my father, f-fc nev- 
er liked Jews, though in those days he was not 
as blatant about expressing his hatred for them 
as he was after the war. But Yakov stood firm. 

He re.spcaed our father’s judgment and opin- 
ions; it was at his wish chat Yakov chose to 
become a soldier. But they were coo unlike each 
other ro be compatible. “Father speaks in 
ready-made formulas,” Yakov complained to 
me once. 

Yakov left for the front the day after the 
war scarred, ^ulia and Gulia [chcir 3-year-old 
daughter] stayed with us. I’ve no idea why (in 
the first months of the war no one, not even 
my father, had any clear idea what ro do) , but 
wc were all sent to Sochi. At the end of Au- 
gust I talked to my father on the telephone from 
Sochi. I asked why’ wc hadn't heard from Ya- 
kov. Slowly and distinctly he unered the 
words, “\asha has been taken prisoner.” Be- 
fore I could open my mouth he added: “Don’t 
•sa_v anything to his wife for the time being.” 

\ uiia could see from my face that something 
was wrong and .started asking me questions. I 
kept repeating, “He doesn’t know anything 
him.sclf.” 

But the considerations that guided my father 
were not humane. Somehow he had the idea 
chat someone had “tricked” Yakov and “be- 
trayed” him intenrionaliy. Might not Yulia 
have been a party to it? VV'hen we got back to 
-Moscow chat September he cold me, “Yasha’s 
daughter can stay with you a while. But it seems 
that his wife is dishonest. We’ll have to look 
into it. ’ So \ulia was arrested In the fall of 
1941 and was imprisoned until the spring of 
■943’ "hen it “turned out ’ she had had noth- 
ing to do with Vakov’s capture and when his 
conduct as a prisoner convinced my father that 
he had not surrendered on purpose. 

During the autumn of 1941 leaflets were 
dropped on .Moscow with Yakov’s photograph. 
He looked dark and rhin. He was in his uni- 



form, without his belt or officer’s tabs. Vasilv 
brought some leaflets home. We examined them 
a long time, hoping they were forgeries. But it 
was Vakov all right. 

.After Stalingrad, in the winter of 1943-44. 
my father .said to me during one of out rare 
meetings; “The Germans have proposed that 
wc exchange one of their prisoners for Yasha. 
They want me to make a deal with them! I 
won’t do it. War is war.” I could cell by his 
tone that he was up.sct. He wouldn’t say an- 
officr word about it and just shoved something 
in English under my’- nose, something from his 
correspondence with Roosevelt, Vith the 
words: “Translate! Here you’ve been study- 
ing all this Engli.sh. Can you translate any’- 
thing?” 1 translated it, ro his pleasure. 

He spoke to me about Yakov again in the 
summer of 1945, when the war was over. “The 
Germans shot Yasha. I had a letter of condo- 
lence from a Belgian officer. Prince Somebody- 
or-othcr. He was an eyewimess. The Amer- 
icans set them all free.” He spoke with an effort 
and didn t want to say any' more. 

Later my father told me that when the direc- 
tor Mikhail Chiaureli was making The Fall of 
Berlin, a movie that turned out to be a lifeless 
spcaacular. he approached my father abour 
showing ^akov as a war hero. .My father did 
not give his consent, and I think he was right. 
Chiaureli had to have Bakov’s story onlv to 
magnify my father. Of course, justice to'Ya- 
kov was the last thing my father had in mind. 
He was unwilling to rhru.se his relatives to the 
fore because he considered every' one of them 
to be unworthy. 

In 1941 we had to leave .Mo.scow and go ro 
school somewhere else. TTiey packed us off ro 
Kuibyshev. It took a long time loading our 
goods and chattels onto a special van. Nobodv 
knew whether my father would be coming or 
not, but they loaded his library just to be on 
the safe side. 

■Vasily’s first wife came, too. She was a nice 




y'oung girl named Gaiia. In October 1941 she 
gave birth to a son, Sasha. Room somehow was 
made for everyone. Grandmother even kept 
squabbling with the housekeeper as usual. 
Grandfather was the only one who wasn’t 
there. He preferred to be in Tbilisi. 

In Kuibyshev wc were all assigned to a small 
building, a museum that had been fi.xed up in a 
great hurry. The whole place still smelled of 
paint and the corridors of mice. In late Oc- 
tober L.wcnc to :Moscow to see my father. He 
didn t write and it u as difficult to talk with 
him over the phone because he got tense and 
angry and kept saying he didn’t have time. 

T 

-i. got to Moscow on Oct. 28. the day bombs 
were dropped on the Bolshoi Theater, the uni- 
versity buildings on Mokhovay'a Street and the 
Central Committee Building on Scaraya Plo- 
shchad. .My father was in the Kremlin shelter 
and I went there to join him. There was the 
same long table set for dinner with the same 
people there, except that now they were all in 
uniforms. 

My father didn't notice me — I was just in 
the way. There were maps on the tables and 
on all the walls. Finally he caught sight of me 
and had to say something. “How arc you get- 
ting on there? Have you made friends with any- 
body in Kuibyshev?” 

No, I said. “They’ve .set up a special 
CONTINUED 






over and over again. “ Who could have thoughc 
she would ever have done such a ching?” 

I tried ro remember everything I could. [ 
thought about mv father and what he was like 
and about the fact that he really «'as hard to 
get along with. Vakov\s wife Yulia had van- 
i.shed just before we left Moscow. People .said 
she had been arrested on suspicion of “betray- 
ing” him to the Germans. The words my fa- 
ther had told me over the telephone — “Don't 
sav anything to Yasha’s wife" — began to seem 
strange to me. I started wondering about some- 
thing that had never occurred to me — was my 
father always right after all? It was blasphemy 
even to think such a thing then. 

In June 1942 I went back to Mo.scow with 
my nurse, \'asilv’s wife and child and Aieksan- 
dra Nakashidze, the housekeeper. I was dis- 
tressed to rind that Zubalovo had been bIov\Ti 
up in the autumn when the Germans had been 
c.xpected at anv moment. The thick old walls 
stood there like ugly shells. A new house was 
being built that was a simpliricd version of the 
old one; by October v\'e were able to move 
into it. It was an absurd, hideous thing, painted 
dark green for camouflage. 

At Zubalovo that winter there was an atmo- 
sphere of drunkenness and debauchen,'. \’ari- 
ous guests came to see \'asilv — famous ath- 
letes, actors and pilots. A tremendous amount 
of drinking and revelry went on as if there were 
no war. 

In August 1942 Winston Churchill came to 
.Moscow. Quirchill was having dinner in our 
apartment and my father had given orders that 
I was to be home. I we-nt in wondering %\'heth- 
er it would be all right to say a fc%v words of 
English or better simpK- to be quiet. 

.\Iv father was in an unusually cortlial frame 
of mind. Patting me on the head he said, “This 
is my daughter,” and added, “She’s a redhead!" 
Churchill smiled and remarked that he had been 
red-haired when he was a young man but now 
look — and he v\ aved a cigar in the direction of 
his head. He said that his daughter was in the 
Royal .Yir Force. 1 understood what he was 
saving but was too shy to say anything myself. 

I wasn’t allowed to listen long. Mv father 
kissed me and told me to go on about my own 
business. I couldn’t undersrand why he had 
wanted to show oit, but now I think I see why. 
He wanted to seem at least a little like an or- 
dinary human being. \ou could see he liked 
Churchill. [After Svetl-ana left, however, Sta- 
lin and Churchill got into a bad quarrel about 
the second front and the evening c-nded badly.] 

It was in the winter of 1942-194;; that 1 met 
Aleksei Yakovlevich Kapler. Because of him. 
my relationship with my father was never the 
same again. 

.\leksei Kapler is all right now and is liv- 
ing in .Moscow. He is one of the recognized 
masters of rilm-making. In late Oaober 1942 
\'asil}' brought Kapler to Zubalovo; he was ad- 
vising Kapler on a projccrcs,i film about pilots 
in the air force. .Ac first, I guess, we made no 
special impression on e~ach other. Later we 
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.school there for children who've been evac- 
uated.’’ 

Mv father suddenly turned a pair of darting 
eves on me. “\\ hat? A special school?’’ He was 
getting angrier. “Ah. vou" — he was trying to 
rind a uord chat wasn't too improper — “Ah, 
you damned caste! Look at that! The govern- 
ment and the people from -Moscow come and 
they give them their own school. That scoun- 
drel Vlasik — I ber he’s behind it!” 

He was quite right. It was a caste that had 
come to Kuibyshev. Half the population had to 
be evicted to make room for these familie.s. Our 
evacuee school was full of the children of well- 
known .Moscow people. Some of the teachers 
were too intimidated even to go into the class- 
room. I spent only one vear there, thank heav- 
en. and went back ro .Moscow in June 1942. 

1 felt terribly alone that winter [1941-42]. 
.Mavbc it was mv age. 16, a time of dreams 
and doubts. It was in Kuibyshev that I first 
scarred listening to serious music; it was there 
chat Shostakovich’s Stvemh Symphony was 
performed for the rir.st time. 

I made a terrible discovery rhar winter. I 
used to read Lnglish and American magazines 
like Lii'K, Foktcn'k and The lllustnited Ij)n- 
don Sc’v.'s. both for the information they con- 
tained and to practice reading Fngli.sh. One day 
1 came across an article about my father. It 
mentioned, nor as news but as a fact well known 
CO everyone, that his wife. Nadezhda Sergeyev- 
na Alliluyeva, had killed herself. 

1 rushed ro (irandmothcr and said. “I know 
cvervrhing. U’h\' did you hide it from me?” 
“\\’ho could have thoughc it?” she repeated 



In a playful mood, Stalin tlnimhs his 
nose at the camera in the late '^os. 
Several years later, vlien Svetlana 
■vas 16, she learned more about the 
ciTCumstances siirroundiiig her moth- 
er's death. It vas then that she first 
began to question her father's actions. 



Her first love 




were all invited to a film preview. We calked 
about movies. 

Kapler, or Lvusia as he was known, was sur- 
prised that I knew something about movies and 
pleased that I didn't like American hits with 
cap dancing and chorus girls. The ne.xt time he 
came to Zubalovo he showed us Qiieen Christi- 
na with Greta Garbo. 1 was tremendously im- 
pressed, and that pleased Kapler. 

W . 

▼ ▼ e ne.xt met during the November 
holidays. .A lot of people had come to the da- 
cha. Kapler turned to me une.xpccredly : “Can 
you do the fox-trot?" I was wearing my first 
good dress from a dressmaker. I also had m\’ 
mother’s old garnet brooch and a pair of flat- ^ 

heeled shoes. I was probably very awkward, 
but Kapler assured me that 1 was a good danc- 
er. I was so much at ease -and I fdr so peaceful 
and warm beside him! I wanted to put my head 
on his shoulder and quietly close mv eyes. 

“Why arc vou so unhappy rodav?’’ he asked 
me. 1 kept on dancing but I started telling him 
everything. I told him how lonely I was at 
home. I told him it was 10 years ro the Jay 
since my mother’s death, yet nobody seemed 
to remember. It all came pouring our, and the 
whole time we went on dancing. They kept 
playing records and no one paid any attention 
to U.s. 

Kapler had just come back from an area 
where guerrilla warfare was being waged in 
Byelorussia. He used to come to my sch(X)l 
and stand in the d(X)rway of the building next 
door watching for me to come our. I could feel 
mv heart tighten with joy, knowing he was 
there. VVe used to go to the Tretyakov Gallery 
and look at the c.xhibition on the war. We aLso 
went to the theater. Aleksandr Korneichuk's 
play The Front liad just opened. Kapler said it 
had nothing to do with art. VVe also saw Mae- 
terlinck’s The Blue Bird and The Qiiceii of 
Spades zz the Bolshoi. Kapler showed me Walt 
Disnev's Snov: White and the Seven lyivarfs 






was exiled hy her angry father 



Svetliiiia nzMS only t6 vshen she fell in 
Ifge ‘ivirli film nuker Aleksei Kapler. 
"Because of him" she 'u.-rite.s, ''my 
rebrionsbip 'iAth my father vtas nev- 
er the same again.” Sfalin sent Kapler 
into e.rile for to years. After his 
release his hair vsas vshite (rhhti 



the wonderful ) o«/,e Mr. in the view- 

mg room „f the Alinistrv of Cinematograph v 
on Gnezdmkovsky Street. TItcre tve could .sit 
SKic by side and alone. 

Kapler also brought me books. He had Hem- 
ingway s Fm Whom the Brjl Tolls. fThc Rus- 
.Sian mnslarion was already circulating private- 
d A V’L’' ' Published to 'this dav! 

It' , jumns .Aldington’s .4ll 

‘ ' oty " Hemingway’s To Hasre 

and nave \ot. 

: VVe walked the snowy streets of .Mo.scow 

j unable to pt our till of talking and of each 

, other. .My hapless watchdog, .Mikhail Klimov 
■ brought up the rear. He was utterly demoral- 
izcd by what wa.s_ happening and by the fact 
that Kapler never failed to greet him with amia- 
, bilny and give him a light for his cigarettes. 

, I o me Kapler was the cleverest, kindest and 
most wonderful person on earth. He helped me 
discover the world of art. 1 was a continual 
source of surprise to him. He found it extraor- 
dinart that 1 listened and drank in all his words. 
Kapler soon left for Stalingrad. It was the 
. eve of the battle. He knew I would want to 
. knosv everything he was seeing and he took a 
step that was staggering in its chivalry and its 
, reckie.ssness. .As I looked through Pro-Mi one 
dav in late .November 104;, | cameacro.ss an ar- 
ticle entitled “I.etters of Lieutenant I., from 
Stalingrad— Letter One, ’ bv Special Corre- 
.spondent .A. Kapler. It was a letter from an 
unknown lieurenant to the woman he loved de- 
scribing everything going on in Stalingrad. 

I could imagine my father's reaction when 
he opened the paper. He had already been in- 
tormed o( my peculiar conduct; he had hinted 
mat 1 was behaving in a manner that could not 
be tolerated. Now he would sec the article- 
even our walks in the Tretyakov were de- 
scr.b d in minute detail. The article ended: 

1. -■ probably snow mg now in AI0.SC0W. You 
c-n s the crenelated wall of the Kremlin from 
y o,,r w indow. U hat on earth would happen 

Kipler got back from Stalingrad jiust before 



New A ear s, 194;. .As .soon as we met I begved 
him not ro sec me or call me on the phone Jny 
more. He was worried too and said he hadn’t 
.sent the airicle to Pravda but “friends had 
played a trick on him.’’ He agreed wc would 
have to parr. 

I was the first to weaken. I called him on 
the telephone and the whole thing started up 
apin l-.veiw- day we talked at least an hour on 
Che phone. Lvervonc in my house was in a state 
or terror. 

.A decision was taken to bring Kapler to his 
senses Colonel Rumyantsev, General Vlasik's 
right hand and another of my father's body- 
guards, called Kapler on the telephone. 
Kumvantsev suggested to Kapler in a diplomat- 
ic way mat he should go as far away as possi- 
ble on an assignment. Kapler told him he could 
go to hell and hung up. 



February wa.s mv i7th 

birthday. vVcJongcdtositquietlvtogcthcr Wc 

hit upon an empty apartment near the Kursk 
btation where some air force friends of Vasi- 
ly s used to gather. .After .school that dav mv 
watchdog, Khrooy, was terrified when 'l set 
out in a wholly different direction. He .sat in 
an adjoining room pretending to read a paper 
vvhile straining to catch what was going on in 
the next room, the door of which was open 
yVe stood together and kissed one another ,n 
silence, knowing it was the last time. Kapler 
had been assi^cd to go to Tashkent to make a 
movie—/;, Drfrmr of the FotherUmd. Wc 
were ondkssly happy. But tears kept coming. 

-Ala.s those who were watching had twisted 
everything. And so on that day, my birthday, 

beb.tS, the decision— “what to do”'— had been 

caken. 

Kapler went home to get his things. On 
■ arch t, 1943, as he was about to leave, two 
men appeared in his room and told him ro come 
along, rhe-y ™k him straight to the Lubvan- 
ka [prison], Kapler was searched and told he 



VI as under arrest; he had had contacts with for- 
eigners. He had, in fact, been abroad several 
times and knew practically every foreign cor- 
respondent in .Moscow. .Mv name, of roursc 
never came up. ’ 

On the morning of .March 5, as I w as vet- 
ting ready for school, my father showed up at 
the apartment une-xpeetcdly, something he had 
never done before. He was choking with an- 

.iiwf'’ all.= ” he splut- 

rcred. Where arc all these letters from your 
writer 1 cannot tell you the contemm in 
hi.s voice as he spat out the word “writer." 

I know the whole storvi I’ve got all your 
celephonc conversanons right here'" He par- 
red his pockcr as he .said it^. “All right! Hand 
them over! \our Kapler is a Briti.sh''spv He’s 
under arrest!” ' 

I took everything Kapler had ever written 
me out of my dcsk-his letters and the inscribed 
photographs he had brought me. 

“But I love him!” I protested at last, luivinv 
tound my tongue again. “Love!” screamed mv 
lather, hor the first time in his life he slapped 
me across the face—twice. “Just think. Niirse 
how low she s sunk!” He could no longer re- 
strain himself. "Such a war going on, and she’s 
busy the whole time . . He u'sed the coarse 
peasant word. 

“No. no. no.” was all my nurse could say. 
Standing in her comer. 

“What do you mean— no.=” Mv father was 
still m a rage, but he was spent after hitting me 
and started speaking more calmly. “What do 
VJiu m^n no, when I know- the whole story'” 

He looky at me and .said. “Take a look at vour- 
selt. U hod want you? You fool! He’'s got 
women all around him!" With that he went to 
the dinmg room and took all my letters to toad. 

I tdt utterly broken. I realized no one could 
possibly want me. Could Kapler really have 
lov^ me. Could I re-ally have meant an'vthinv 
ro him.' ' ® 

.Vtcr my father had gone I went on mcchani- 
rally getting ready for school. It was only then 
that 1 realized what had happened to Kapler 
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Svetlana CONTINUED 

When I got back from school that afternoon. I 
was told that “your father wants to see vou in 
the dining room.” 1 went in silence. .My father 
was tearing up Kapler’s letters and photo- 
graphs. “\V'riter!”he muttered. ‘ Hccan twrire 
decent Russian! She couldn t even find herself 
a Russian!” Apparently the fact that Kapler 
was a Jew bothered him most of all._ 

Kapler was sent to the North for five years. 

He lived in \'orkuta and was allowed to work 
in the theater. After tini.shing his sentence, he 
decided to go to Kiev, where his parents were, 
since he was forbidden to go back to .Moscow . 

In spite of enormous risk, however, he came to 
.VIoscow for a ver\" brief stay. The year was 
1948. 

After a few days in .Moscow-, he boarded the 
train for Kiev. Some plainclothcsmen came af- 
ter him and took him off at the next station. 
This time he was sentenced to work for five 
years in the mines in the terrible camps near 
inra [far to the northeast, near the Urals]. 

in .March 1953, when his term was coming 
to an end, he asked permission to return to \ or- 
kura. Instead he was unexpectedly taken to the 
Lubyanka in Moscow again. 

He was set free quickly, in July 1955 [after 
Stalin’s dc’athj. This time he was told:. You 
are free now. You can go home.W hat s your ad- 
dress? Whom do you want to telephone?” 
[Svetlana saw Kapler again only once, briefly 
and by accident, in 1954.! 

y 

X V nbalovo was closcd in the spring of 
1943, because, as my father remarked, we had 
turned it into a den of iniquity. Yakov’s little 
daughter Gulia was reunited with her mother, 
who had spent two years in prison under a stat- 
ute providing for punishment of relatives of 
those who had been taken prisoner. Kveryonc 
who was taken prisoner, even if he had been 
wounded, as Yako%- was, was considered to 
have “surrendered voluntarily to the enemy.’ 
The government thereby washed its hands of 
millions of its own officers and men. Is it any 
wonder that when the war ended many of them 
did not want to come home.- 

\'asilv was banished from Zubalovo. as I 
was, for “moral depravity.” In addition he was 
diven 10 days in a punishment eel! by personal 
order of my father. 

I was married in the spring of 1944- -My first 
husband, Grigory .Morozov, was a student at 
the Institute of International Relations. I had 
know n him from our school days together. He 
was Jewi-sh, and my father didn’t like it. How- 
ever, he somehow' accepted the marriage and 
gave his consent. 

It was .May. Flowers were in bloom outside 
the iUcha. The bird cherry trees were a di^- 
zling %vhitc, bew u kc buzzing, and it \vas still. 
“So'you want to get married, do your" he re- 
marltcd. For a long time he stared at the trees 
and said nothing. “Yes, it’s spring, ” he re- 
marked all of a sudden. “To hell with you. Do 
as you like.” 

\Vc were well provided for. W e went on with 
our studies in peace. I was able to have a child 
and not have to worr\’.We w ere given an apart- 
ment outside the Kremlin. .My father set only 
one condition — that my husband never see foot 
in the house. There was just one thing he would 



not give us: his love, his warmth, a real family 
relationship. 

“He’s too calculating, that young man of 
yours,” he told me. “Look at that. It s terrible 
at the front. People are getting shot.^And look 
at him. He’s sitting it out at home.” 

After out meeting in the spring it was half a 
year before we saw* one another again. I told 
him I was going to have a child. He softened 
and allowed us to go out to Zubalovo again. 
“You need country air,” he said. 

Early on the morning of May 9, 1945* when 
the rad'io announced the w’ar was over, I tele- 
phoned my father. I was tremendously excit- 
ed. “Congratulations on our victory, Papa! 
Barely able to speak, I wanted to wxcp for joy. 

“Yes, we’ve won,” he replied. “Thank you. 
And congratulations to you, too! How' are you 
feeling?” Like everybody else in .Moscow that 
dav, I was feeling 6nc! 

I didn’t see my father until August, when he 
oot back from the Potsdam Conference. The 
dav I was out at his dacha he had the usual vis- 
itors. They cold him the Americans had 
dropped the first atom bomb over Japan. My fa- 
ther paid hardly any attention to me. 

And I had such important new's! I had a son. 
He was alrc*ady three months old. His name 
was Iosif. But this was such a little thing com- 
pared to the great events going on around us. 
Nobody eared. 

It was some time before we saw each other 
after that. My father fell ill and was quite sick 
for months. I don’t remember seeing him in the 
winter of 1945-46. 

He never asked me to divorce my husband. 
We broke up after three years, in the spring of 
1947, for reasons of a pcr.sonal nature. Later I 
was surprised to hear it rumored that my fa- 
ther had insisted on a divorce. 

My father went south in the summer of 1946 
on his first vacation since i937- Fie traveled 
by car. The procession stopped in towns along 
the way. They all stayed overnight with the 
sccrctanes of the district and province com- 
mittees of the Communist Party. My father 
wanted to see for himself how^ people were liv- 
in<y. WTat he saw was havoc wrought by the 
war. The housekeeper V alcchka, who accom- 
panied my father on all his journeys, told me 
how upset he was. She also told me how some 
Party leaders who later rose very high came to 
see him in the South and report on agricultural 
conditions in the Ukraine. They brought mel- 
ons so huge you couldn’t put your arms around 
them. They brought fruit and vegetables and 
CToldcn sheafs of grain. .Meanwhile the chauf- 
feur of one leader, whose name happened to be 
Nikita Khrushchev, cold the servants there was 
a famine in the Ukraine. 

“It’s a wonder they weren’t ashamed.” 
wailed Valechka. “To deceive your father, of 
all people!” , 

He invited me to Sochi in August 1947. we 
were there for three weeks. It was pleasant 
and sad and tremendously taxing. He was dif- 
ficult to talk CO. I always felt as though I were 
standing at the foot of a high mountain, FIc 
was up above and I was shouting to him, but an 
isolated word was all that got through. Only 
scattered words of his got through to me, too. 
It was easier when we went walking. And he 
enjoved having me read him his newspapers and 
magazines aloud. He had aged. He wanted 
peace and quiet. Rather, he didn t knov just 
what he wanted. 

I soon went back to Moscow and the uni- 



versitx’, again living in our deserted apartment 
in the* Kremlin. I had a letter from my father 
thar fall [ 1 947] . the first in a long time. 

“Hello, Svetka! 

“I got vour letter. It’s good you haven t for- 
gotten your father. I’m well. Everything s fine. 
I’m not' lonely. I'm sendingyou some little pres- 
ents — tangerines. I send you a kiss. \our 1 . 
Stalin.” 

T 

Ahesc years, 1947 to 1949, were a 
drear)' time.' I frequently went to the Zhda- 
novs’*house, especially after Andrei Zhdanovas 
death in 1948. Every Sunday Yuri Zhdanov s 
friends used to come there. 

Mv father had been very fond of Andrei 
Zhdaftov. He respected Yuri and had always 
hoped the two families might be linked in mar- 
riage. This happened in the spring of 1949 as a 
matter of hard common sense bur without any 
special love or affection. I thought I would gam 
at least a little freedom by moving to ’k uri s 
house. 

.Mv father showed up one day at Zubalovo. 
He inquired: “What do you want to move to 
the Zhdanovs’ for? You’ll be eaten alive by the 
women there. . . - There arc coo many wom- 
en in chat house.” .My father knew everyone m 
the Zhdanov household and couldn t stand ei- 
ther the widow or the sisters. I was alarmed, 
because I had no desire to live in my father's 
house and knew chat Yuri would never agree. 

I went south to see him later, in November 
1948. .My father was angry. He bawled me out 
and called me a “parasite” in front of every- 
one. He cold me “no good had come” of me 
yet. Everyone was silent and embarrassed. 

Tire ne*xt day he suddenly started talking to 
me for the first time about my mother and the 
way she died. We were sitting over a long lunch, 
alone. As always, there was good wine and 
plenty of fruit. “What a miserable little pistol 
it was,” he remarked, showing me with his fin- 
gers how small it was. “It was nothing but a 
toy. Pavlushka [Uncle Pavel] brought it to her. 
A fine thing to give anybody! 

He cast about for ocher culprits. Suddenly 
he remembered Polina Zhemchuzhina, Molo- 
tov’s wife, and how close she had been to my 
mother, and decided that she had “had a bad in- 
fluence on her.” Then he started cursing the 
last book mv mother had read. It was Hie 
Green Hat, by Michael Aricn. 

We traveled to M0.SCOW together on the train 
that November. I was sitting in my compart- 
ment glancing at photographs of paintings in 
the mairazine Art when my father came in. 
“What’s that?” he asked. “That was draw- 
ings and sketches by the painter Repin, “.-^nd 
I’ve never even seen them, he remarked sud- 
denlv with such sadness in his voice. 

A*s we pulled in at the various stations and 
would go for a stroll my father walked as far 
as the en<rine, greeting the railway workers. 
You couldn’t sec a single passenger. It was a 
special train and no one was allowed on the plat- 
form. Who ever thought such a thing up? Who 
had contrived all these stratagems? Not he. 
It was the system of which he himself was a 
prisoner. 

Outside Moscow somewhere the tram 
stopped before it got to the station, and oyr au- 
tomobiles were driven up. General Vlasik, 
puffed up and fat from cognac and self-impor- 
tance, was fussing and running back and forth. 
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As ii young 'usonuvu Szrthna often 
spent her zmitions ot the Black 
Sea resorts her father liked so 
much. Here she sho^^s her com- 
petence at handling an aquaplane 
(aboi'e) and at righty back in the 
speedboat, she toys "osith a camera. 
Her father had on occasion spoken 
out against ^‘these girls "Sho go 
in for sport/ What an outrage/" 





S'lrthv/a Jreqiie/nly 'a-rites of her 
love for nature ami of the special 
relaxation ami sense of refresh- 
ment she found in the Russian 
countryside. '"This is vshere / be- 
long, not in the city," she says. 
‘7 ixouhi suffocate there." She had 
a .Moscov; apartment but rften 
took Iosif and baby Katva to the 
country (picture at upper left). 
She enjoyed elaborate picnics vith 
her brother f 'asi/y (seated next to 
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I he generals and colonels of chc bodvgfuard 
\\'crc also puffing and blo\''ing. .Mv father nev- 
er let an opportunity go by to insult them and 
shout crude words in their direction. He never 
sjx>ke to his household ser\-ants in that tone. 

A new wave of arrests got under way. .My 
two aunt-s. the widows of L’ncic Pavel and Re- 
dens, were sent to prison. I. G. .Morozov, the 
father of my first husband, was arrested. Thev 
even arrested Molotov's wife Polina. Ail were 
lumped together in a single alleged “Zionist 
center." 

lh.it first Inishand of vours was thrown 



your way by the Zionists,” my father told me. 
“Papa,” I tried to object, “the younger ones 
couldn’t care less about all this Zionism.” “\o! 
\ou don’t understand.” was the sharp answer. 

W hen I asked him, he told me what mv aunts 
were guilty of. “They talked a lot. They knew 
too much and thev talked too much. And it 
helped our enemies.” 

He saw enemies everywhere. “\"ou yourself 
make anti-Soviet statements,” he told me one 
day — angrily and in complete c-amesr. 

I took my final c.xaminations in the sprinjjof 
1049 and married Yuri Andrevevich Zhdanov. 
Little Iosif and I went to the Zhdanovs' apart- 
ment in the Kremlin to live. 

It was by no mean.s easv and jileasanr at the 



Zhdanovs' — my father had not been far wrong. 
I found myself in a household where a hyoocrit- 
icai show was made of U’hat was called' “Par- 
ty spirit on the one hand; on the other hand 
there was the most dyed-in-the-wool spirit of 
bourgeois acquisitiveness that the minds of 
women could contrive. The whole setting — 
vases, antimacassars and worthless still-lifes 
— was vulgar. 



D. 



uring the winter of 1949-10 I was e.x- 
pecring a ciiild and was having a lot of trouble, 
i went to the hos[Mtal in the spring. 1 rinalK- re- 
turned to L'.spenskoyc [the Zhdamn s' eountrv 
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was “for women.” The one thing he did men- 
tion was that he had stayed here with mv moth- 
er in 19:: after X’asilv was born. 

-My father had unpleasant meinorie.s of his 
]ournc\’ because he couldn’t stand the sight of 
a crowd applauding him. Ac the Kutaisi rail- 
wav station his Georgian countrvmcn had 
given him such a reception that he had been un- 
able to leave the train and get into his car. Peo- 
ple literally threw themselves under the wheels. 
Father was angrv'. He was accustomed to hav- 
ing the stations cleared for his arrival. 

When wc left Borzhomi. \'asiiv and 1 stopped 
off at m\- father's birthplace in Gon. The house 
is nothing but a poor cobbler's hut. But Beria 
had a marble pavilion built over it that makes 



prcmaturclv. Be patient a little longer — we’ll 
See each other .soon. I kiss my Svetochka. 

“Your ‘little papa.’ ” 
(.Vlav 10. 1950) 
In the summer of 195 j mv father summoned 
me CO Borzhomi. Georgia, to be with him on 
his vacation, and I vvenc for two weeks. He 
was 7: bur his stride was brisk as he walked 
through the park with fat generals of the body- 
guard panting to keep up with him. 

He had lunch and dinner under a tree in the 
garden. He asked rhe servants to catch him 
some fresh rish. He could remember from his 
childhood the Georgian names for rhe various 
h.sh. But he didn't like calking about his leel- 
ings and used to remark chat that kind of thing 



house] in the summer v ith m\- tin\'. weak lit- 
tle Karva. f was worn our from being loncK' 
and sad. from die realization that my second 
marriage uas a failure. I wrore mv father a 
woebegone letter. 1 received a replv tuo da\‘s 
later. !r was the last letter 1 was ever ro re- 
ceive from him. 

“Dear Svetochka! 

“I got vour letter. I'm very glad vou got 
otF so lightK'. Kidnev trouble is a serious busi- 
ness. To sav nothing of having a child. Where 
did you ever get the idea that I had abandoned 
vou? It's the sort ol thing people dream up. 1 ad- 
vise vou not to believe vour dreams. Fake care 
of vnurselt. Take care of vour daughter, too. 
The state needs people, even those who are born 
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Her student son who stayed in Moscow 



loday S'-jetlam s son Iosif is 22, 
Ihing in Mosctrj; 'u;ith his -u;ife 
Yelena and studying to be a doc- 
tor. In these pictures taken this 
year he is shoxan performing his 
military service, marching in the 
ranks {second from rear) and 
greeting Yelena {left and above) 
vhen she comes to visit him. Iosif 
remembers his last brief meeting 
with his grandfather and keeps 
Stalin's photograph on his desk. 





J 



the place look like one of rhe minor subway sta- 
cions in Moscow. 

1 thought back to the time when Yakov, \'a- 
silv and I were sent to call on mv grandmother 

• j in Tbilisi in 1934, when she «’as ill. She lived 

- I in a beautiful old palace with a park. Her room 

was small and dark with a low ceiling and lit- 
tle windows facing on a courtyard. The room 
was full of old women wearing black, as old 
women do in Georgia, and a little old lady was 
half-seated on the narrow iron cor. .-Awkward- 
ly, she embraced us with hands that were knot- 
ted and bonv. She kissed us and spoke a few 
words in Cieorgian. Yakov was the only one 
who understood. I remember that her pale face 
was covered with freckles. She was wearing a 
kerchief but I knew Grandmother used to have 
red hair. I knew, because mv father told me 

• : so. Georgians consider red hair to be a sign of 

j bcautv. 

^ M V father's trip south in the autumn 

■-5 of 1951 was the last he took anywhere. He 

'J never left Moscow again. He spent days at a 
time in the big room with the fireplace. .As for 
presents which had been sent to him from all 
comers of the earth, he had them collected and 
donated to a museum. He had no idea what to 
do with this avalanche of valuable, even price- 
less objects: paintings, china, furniture, weap- 
ons, clothing. 

. • I've already told vou how I took mv chil- 
i dren to his dacha in the autumn of 195: for 
the Nov. 7 anniversary. 1 also went there for 
his 73rd birthday on Dec. :i of that year. It 
was the last I saw him. I was worried about 
r i how badly he looked. 

' \ He had given up smoking and was very 
- pleased with himself. It must have taken a lot 

of will power, because he had smoked for 50 
or 60 years. He was probably aware of an in- 
crease in his blood pressure, but he hadn't anv 
doctor to take care of him. A'inogradov, the 
onlv one he trusted, had been arrested and he 
wouldn't let anv other doctor near him. He 
would rake some pills or pour a few drops of io- 
dine into a glass of water. .Moreover, he him- 
self did a thing no doctor would ever have al- 
lowed. Tuo months after I last saw him and 
just :4 hours before his stroke he went to the 
bathhouse and took a steam bath. 

‘'The case of the Kremlin doctors" was un- 
der way that last winter. .My father's house- 
keeper told me mv father was e.\ceedingly dis- 
tressed. She was waiting on the table, as usual, 
when mv father remarked that he didn't be- 
lieve the doctors were "dishonest” and that the 
onlv evidence against them, after all. were the 
"reports" of Dr. Timashuk [Dr. Lidia Tima- 
shuk, an ob.scure medical worker who wrote 
an incriminating letter to Stalin). Kveryone, as 
usual, was silent. 

The last time I w-as there we sat at the tabic 
as usual and the usual people were present. [To- 
ward the end the "usual” people were Beria, 
.Malenkov, Bulganin and .Mikoyan. Khru- 
shchev also appeared from time to time.J I'herc 
• .. was the usual talk — the sharp asides, the old 
jokes. .My father’s face had a ruddy look. His 
blood pressure must have been terribly high. 
But he was taking little sips of light Georgian 
' -5 wine as he always did. 



Everj'thing was the same as ever at the table 
— not a single ne^v word. It was as though the 
outside world didn't even exist. 

As I was leaving, my father called me aside 
to give me some money. He had started doing 
it after the war and the currency reform of 
1947. .Mv father would ask on the rare occa- 
sions when we met: “Do you need money?” 
Of course I always answered no. "You’re only 
pretending,” he would say. “How much do you 
need?” He didn’t know what the new money 
was worth or how much anything cost. The 
only values he knew were the old prerevolu- 
tionary ones, whereby 100 rubles was a mag- 
nificent sum. So when he handed me 2,000 ru- 
bles, he thought he was giving me a million. 

He let his salary pile up in packets on his 
desk. I have no idea whether he had a savings 
account; probably not. He never spent any 
money — he had nothing to spend it on. Every- 
thing he needed, his food, his clothing, his da- 
chas and his ser\’ants — all were paid for by 
the government. 

Sometimes he would pounce on his comman- 
dants or the generals of his bodyguard, some- 
one like Vlasik, and start cursing: “You par- 
asites! You’re making a fonunc here. Don't 
think I don’t know how much money is run- 
ning through your fingers!” He knew no such 
thing. His intuition told him huge sums were 
going out the window, but that was all. 

He sensed intuitively that I was probably in 
need of money. When I divorced my second 
husband and left the Zhdanov family, my fa- 
ther gave me permission to live in the city rath- 
er than the Kremlin. 

He made only one stipulation. .All right, he 
said. You can live on your own if you like. But 
you can’t have a government dacha or car 
any more. “Here’s some money. Go buy a car 
and drive yourself, but show me your driver’s 
license first,” he said. 

.My father didn't object when 1 told him I 
was leaving the Zhdanovs". “Do as you like," 
was all he said. Still, he was unhappy about the 
divorce. Sometimes he asked me angrily: 
"What arc you anyway, a parasite, living off 
what you’re given?" When he found out that I 
paid fW my meals and for my apartment he 
calmed down a bit. 

A'asilv was also summoned on March 2, 
1955. He too spent several hours sitting in the 
big room that was so crowded. But he was 
drunk, as he often was by then, and he soon 
left. In the ser\'ants' quaners he gave the doc- 
tors hell and shouted that they were killing our 
father. Finally he went home. 

He was attending the General Staff Acad- 
emy at the time. But my brother no longer was 
capable of study. He was an alcoholic. 

He started the war as a captain of ;o and fin- 
ished it as a lieutenant general of 24. Those 
responsible couldn’t have cared less about his 
strengths and i\ caknesscs. Their one thought 
was to currv favor with my father. Yet he could 
no longer fly his own plane. 

.Vly father saw the state he was in. He scold- 
ed him unmercifully. Vasily was ill and what 
he needed was to be cured. But he didn’t want 
to be cured. He was surrounded by masseurs 
and trainers and "promoters” who put him up 
to all kinds of “deals.” such as tampering with 
hockey and soccer games. .Money was never 
anv object. He was given anything he wanted. 
Even Vlasik drank with him. At the right mo- 
ment, after all, A’asilv could put in a good word 
for him with my father. 



Vasily stopped at nothing. .Anybody who had 
fallen out of fa%-or with him was kicked out of 
his path, and some even went to jail. A'asiiy 
was championed by even bigger fry than A’la- 
sik — by Beria and Bulganin, for instance. Thev 
twisted him around their little fingers. They 
gave him medals, horses, automobiles, privi- 
lcgc.s — ever>-thing. They spoiled and corrupted 
him as long as they needed him. But once my fa- 
ther was dead and they didn’t need him anv 
more, they abandoned him. 

In 1952 my father himself had had A’asilv 
removed from his post in the Moscow Mil- 
itary District. It was windy and overcast on 
.Mav Dav that year and the flv-past over Red 
Square was canceled. But A asily ordered the 
fly-past on his own authority. ’Ihc pilots 
couldn’t stav in formation and very nearly 
brushed the spires of the Historical .Aluseum. 
Several crash-landed. Both pilots and planes 
were destroyed. 

It was an unheard-of violation of discipline. 
My father signed the order removing A'asiiy as 
chief aviation officer of the Moscow .Military 
District. 

.My father wanted him to graduate from the 
General Staff Academv. “I’m 70 vears old. ” 
my father said. "Yet I go on learning just 
the same.” V’asily agreed to enter the .Acade- 
my. But he didn’t set foot in the place once. He 
stayed home and drank until thedeath ofmy fa- 
ther. 

He was convinced that our father had been 
“poisoned" or “killed.” He accused the gov- 
ernment, the doctors and everybody in sight. 
He ranted and raved like the crown prince who 
had just inherited the throne. 

He was summoned to the .Ministry of De- 
fense and it was suggested that he quiet dow n. 
They offered him command of one of the mil- 
itary districts. He refused point-blank. He 
would take nothing but .Aloscow and the avi- 
ation command of the Moscow .Alilitarv Dis- 
trict. Nothing less would do! Thev ordered him 
to a post away from .Vloscow. Once again he re- 
fused. They asked; Do you refuse to accept an 
order from the .Minister of Defense? A’ou don't 
consider voursclf an army officer any more? 
No, f do not, was his reply. Take oft your 
stars, then, the minister concluded in anger. 
[The minister at the time was Bulganin.] .And 
so A'asilv left the army, a retired general w ith 
notiling to do bur sit home and drink. He had 
thrown his third wife out and persuaded his sec- 
ond wife to come back. Bv now he was .so im- 
possible, however, that even she left. 

He was arrested on April :8, 1955. after a 
drinking bout with foreigners. 

F 

Jl Everything came out in the pretrial in- 

vestigation: the shady deals, the spending, the 
exploitation of A’asily's power and rank beyond 
anv reasonable limit. He had used his fists on 
subordinates while on duty. Everybody gave 
his evidence against him — his former adjutants, 
aides who had scnx*d under him. even the .Min- 
ister of Defense himself. 

A Military Collegium sentenced him to eight 
vears in jail. A'asiiy couldn't believe it. He bom- 
bardt“d the government w ith letters. He had lost 
sight of who he was; he was a nobody now. 

He was sent to a military hospital in the 
winter of 1954-55- From there on he was sup- 
posed to go first to a civilian hospital, then to 
the Barvikha Sanatorium and finally, home. It 
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was NiUica Khatshchcv who cold me all this in 
December 1954. 

Noneofieworked. \'asilv’s old friends start- 
ed coming to the hospital to see him. Thev 
brought him vfxika and he went to pieces again. 
He didn't go home from the hospital bur to \’la- 
dimir Pri.son. 

in Januar}’ 1956 1 went to \’ladimir to sec 
him. His third wife. Kapitolina. \\ ho had done 
all she could to help him. came with me. 

\\ e met in the warden's ofKce. A huge por- 
trait of mv father was hanging on the wall. The 
warden .stole a glance at us now and then as we 
talked. Evidently the wheels were turning 
slow Iv in his brain. 

\'asil}’ told Kapitolina and me to pull cvcr\' 
wire we could. He had written one member of 
the government after another, reminding them 
of the old dav.s and swearing that he would be- 
have better now. 

Kapitolina told him to behave himself, to 
keep his dignity and be quiet. He pounced on 
her: “1 ask you lor help, and vou advise me to 
be quiet? !" Then he told me the names of peo- 
ple he thought might help. ‘‘It'll be better if 
you write those people yourself.” I said. ‘‘Your 
own word w ill carry a w hole lot more weight 
than anything 1 can sav.” 

He even thought of getting in touch with the 
Chinese. “Thev'll help me," he kept saving — 
and I suspect chat he w as not far wrong. 

\'asily didn’t get out of \'ladimir until Janu- 
ary i960. That month Khrushchev called me 
in again. He was trying to think what to do 
and how he could help. Someone had thought 
ol suggesting to \'asily that he leave .Moscow 
and go somewhere else to live. I told Khru- 
shchev that 1 didn’t think my brother would 
agree. 

ShortK’ afterward, Khrushchev summoned 
\ asily and spent more than an hour with him. 
I'.ven \'asily .said later that Khrushchev had 
treated him “like a lather.’ 1 hc)’ kis.sed one an- 
other on both cheeks and both of them wept. 

\ asily was to stay in .Moscow and was given 
an apartment on the Frunze Embankment and a 
dacha at Zhukovka neat mine. His general’s 
rank and his armv pension were restored. Thev 
asked in return that he get a job and live in 
peace. 

\'asiiy requested that he be allowed to go to 
Georgia. Khrushchev asked him not to. 

He lived in .Moscow lor three months— Jan- 
uary, bebruarv and .March. Shadv rvpcs from 
Georgia were quick to gather around him. 

T hey dragged him to the Aragvi restaurant 
and drank with him. They prai.sed him to the 
skies. Once again he starred thinking of him- 
self as the crown prince. Did the Georgians 
want him? Bv god. he’d go to live there then! 
He’d li ve in the style to which he was accus- 
tomed. .A Georgian w oman of uncertain age 
appeared on the scene and it was no time at all 
before she suggested that he marry her and 
come to live in Sukhumi. 



In .^pril 1961 Vasily went to Kislovodsk for 
“treatment.'' His daughter Nadya went with 
him. She wrote chat his drinking was as bad as 
ever. Some crooks drove their cars up from 
Georgia to take him down with them. He didn’t 
go. but he vanished and reappeared after live 
days in Kislovodsk where, it turned out. he had 
been living in the house of a switchw oman on 
the railroad. By the end of .A.pril he was back 
.scr\-ing the same old term in jail. He had now- 
been “requested” to serve out his term since 
his behavior had been unsatisfactorv. 

He was released in the spring of 1961 from 
Lefortovo Prison in .Moscow on grounds of ill 
healrh. He was suffering from a liver ailment, 
a stomach ulcer and total debilicarion. He had 
never eaten much — he just filled his stomach 
with alcohol. 

This time he was allowed to live anvwhere 
he liked e.vcepr .Moscow and Georgia. He 
chose to go CO Kazan. He took a woman he had 
met by chance, a nurse named .Masha. He was 
given a one-room apartment and received his re- 
tired general's pension. But he was broken 
phvsicallv and mentallv. 

He died .March 19. 196:. He had been on a 
strenuous drinking bout and never regained 
consciousne.ss. He wa.s onlv 41. 

Did I know a single person whose life turned 
our well? It was as though mv father was at 
the center of a black circle; anyone who 
ventured inside vanished or perished or was 
destroyed. 



•My nurse, Alcksandra .Andrcv'cvna. was 
with me for the first 50 years of mv life. If it 
had not been for the warmth given off' bv this 
large and kindly person, I might long ago have 
gone our of my mind. “CJninnv” died in 1956 
after wimessing the rerum of my aiinrs from 
prison and going through the death of mv fa- 
ther and grandparents. We celebrated her 70th 
birthday a vear or .so before she died. It was a 
happy occasion, one that brought all mv rel- 
atives together, even those who had been at 
odds lor vears. 

c 

V — ^ ranny was born in Rvazan province. 
Before rhe Revolurion she worked as maid, 
housekeeper, cook and finallv as a nurse. 

Gorky once came to see mv lather at Zu- 
balovo in 1930, whiiemy mother was srill alive. 
When my nurse was caught by \'oroshiIov 
sneaking a look into rhe room, she told him she 
“wanted so much ro have a peek ar Gorkv.” 
\'oroshilov dragged her into rhe room. Gorkv 
asked her which of his btx^ks she had re-ad and 
was astonished when she reeled off the rirles of 
practically every one. “Which did vou like 
best?” he asked her. “The srorv in which you 
fell how you helped a woman deliver her baby,” 
my nurse replied. Birth was, in fact, her fa- 
vorice. Gorky u as very pIcM.scd. 

The younger of her two sons died in one of 
the famines that swept rhe countryside during 
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rhe 1920s. She had to spend several years in 
her narivc village, but she con.sidcred the coun- 
tr).' nothing but “mud and filth.” 

So she came to Moscow, which she always 
looked down on. “Moscow's just a village next 
to Leningrad," she kept .saying. “They can 
keep rebuilding Moscou- all they like, but it’ll 
never compare." 

She came to us in the sprins; of 1926, just 
after 1 was bom. There were three people in 
rhe household whom she worshiped. The h'rst 
was my morher. The second was Bukharin, 
who used to spend every summer at our house 
in Zubalovo with his wife and little girl. Final- 
ly, my nurse adored Grandfather Alliluvev. 

I remember how she taught me to count. She 
had little balls of clav’ of various colors all stuck 
together. W’e put them into .separate piles, put 
them all back together and then separated them 
again. 

She had a magnificent command of language. 
Her Russian was pure, beautiful and grammati- 
cally perfex’t as you rarely he-ar it today. She 
had a marvelous combination of correct speech 
— St. Petersburg speech, not the speech of peas- 
ants — and sharp-witted sayings. I've no idea 
where she got them; mavbe she made them up 
herself. 

She had adopted the Soviet vocabulary and 
called the ladies she u.sed to work for “bour- 
geois." Bur there wasn't a hint of malice in the 
stories she had to tell about them. Later on, in 
the mf)rc or less democratic atmosphere of the 



Kremlin at that time, she met a wholly dif- 
ferent group of people. She had marvelous sto- 
ries to tell about rhe Kremlin in those days, 
about Trotsky’s “wives” and Bukharin's 
“wives.” She was a chronicle of her age. 

Ever\- day when I got home from school she 
saw that I had my dinner. As I was sitting do- 
ing my homework she sat in her room next to 
mine, doing the things she had to do. At night 
she put me to bed. It was her kisses and words 
I fell asleep to at night (“lirrlc berr}’, little treas- 
ure, little bird") and her kisses 1 woke up to in 
the morning (“Get up. little berry, get up, lit- 
tle bird"). 

Before rhe Revolution she had been mar- 
ried and had a family of her own. Then her hus- 
band went off to the war and during the dif- 
ficult years of the famine he didn’t want to 
come back. Later, when her husband found out 
she was working in the Kremlin, he suddenly 
remembered her and started bombarding her 
with letters hinting he would like to come back 
to her. 

“What do you think of rhar?” she comment- 
ed. “I had a hard time for vears and I didn’t 
hear a peep out of him. Now he misses me all 
of a sudden. Let him miss me. I have a son to 
bring up. I can get along better without him.” 
She died with only a few rubles to her name. 

Granny had enormous dignity. One of the 
things my father liked her for was the faa that 
there was nothing servile about her. No one 
but the Zhdanovs dared call her an “ignorant 
old woman.” WTien the household staff was put 
on a military' footing, Granny was otficiaily 
listed as an employee of rhe secret police. She 
was highly amused to be given the rank of jun- 
ior sergeant. She saluted the cook with “Atten- 
tion!” or “Aye, aye, sir!” “First they abol- 
ished ranks,” she liked to point out, “and then 



We decided to bury Granny next to my mother 
at Novo-Devichi, bur we had no idea how to 
go about if. [Novo-Devichi is considered a gov- 
ernment cemetery.] Finally I telephoned \’o- 
roshilov’s wife. Voroshilov himself came to the 
telephone, obviously upset. “Of course, of 
course,” he kept saying. “That’s the onlv place 
to bury her. I’ll give rhe order and it wij'l be ail 
right." 

T 

hose of our people who have been 
through rhe war and the concentration camps 
(both German and Soviet), who have known 
prison both under the czars and in Soviet times, 
these people who have seen everv horror rhe 
:orh Centur)' has unleashed on mankind — thev 
never forger the kindly faces of childhood. Each 
has small sunny comers he can remember. 

It is nor for me but for history to decide 
who served the cause of good and who ser\-cd 
vanity and vainglory. Let the judging be done 
by later generations, by men and women who 
did nor know rhe rimes we knew. Let it be left 
to new people to whom the years I have de- 
scribed will be as remote and inexplicable as 
the reign of Ivan the Terrible. I do not think 
they will call our era a “progressive” one, or 
say it was ail for the “good of Russia.” 

They will have their say. They will turn 
over this page in their country’s history with 
pain, contrition and bewilderment. 

But I hope they w'on’t forget that what is 
good is eternal — that it lived on in rhe hearts of 
men even in the darkest times and was hidden 
where no one thought to look for ir, that it 
never died out or disappeared completely. 



they brought them back.” 

Toward the end of her life she was constant- 
ly ill. She had frequent heart spasms. After her 
weight went over ;io pounds, she stopped 
weighing herself because it only upset her. Even 
then she kept right on eating. She could read a 
cookbook like a novel, exclaiming as she went 
along: “Thar’s how to do it! Right! That’s the 
way we used to make ice cream! VVe put a glass 
of brandy in. too. Then we lit it up and when 
wc carried it to the table it was flaming!” 

One day at Zubalovo a television announcer 
said they were about to show rhe arrival of the 
prime minister of Burma, U Nu, and that Vo- 
roshilov would meet him at the airport. Gran- 
ny was curious to see what U Nu was like and 
whether Voroshilov had aged. Forgetting her 
age, her weight, her heart and her ailing legs, 
she started running in from the next room. She 
stumbled and fell on the threshold. Her arm 
was broken. 

I saw her a u eek before she died. She asked 
me to get her a “bit of nice fresh perch.” On 
Feb. 4. 1956 her granddaughter telephoned, 
weeping; “Grandmother asked me to open rhe 
window. 1 just turned away for a second. 
And by the rime I turned back, she’d stopped 
breathing!” 



Svetlana s miTse. Aleksamira An- 
lireyevna Bychkova, cared Jot her for 
;o years. She is buried next to 
Xadya in Xovo-Devichi . '‘If it had 
not hern for her vsanmh, I might 
tong ago have gone out of my mind." 






A Historian’s Assessment 
of a 

“'Soviet Family Chronicle’ 



A or rhosc who rry ro charr Russia’s rurbulcnt 
hisror\', Svetlana Alliluyeva's book is automatical- 
ly a document of high importance and special 
fascination. Perhaps no period of comparable im- 
portance in modem European history has received 
less adequate and less detailed analysis than the 
fatcful quarter-century in which Stalin ruled Russia 
until his death in 1953. The systematic falsifica- 
tions and omissions of the official Soviet press, 
the fragmentary nature and frequent unreliability 
of testimony by those who escaped or sur\'ivcd. 
and the intrusion of cold war polemics into so 
much postwar scholarship in both East and V\'cst 
— all have left the serious history of the Stalin 
era largely unu’ritten. Expectations have been 
high for this long-awaited word of one who 
lived through the entire era within the Krem- 
lin and its inner netu ork of secluded and hcavv- 
ly guarded dachas. 

1 he book is generally most valuable when it 
concretely describes her unique and tragic family 
circle. Here is vivid new testimony to the loneli- 
ness of absolute power and the tragic death or 
alienation of the children of t)-rants. The popular 
image of Stalin living in Byzantine splendor with- 
in the Kremlin must now be modified to show the 
dictator with unopened paychecks on his desk, 
living largely in a single room of his dacha, sleep- 
ing only on a sofa — with his every waking move- 
ment watched by the secret police: the Franken- 
stein monster he had created and could not escape. 
Her critical but relatively sympathetic picture of 
her father pouting that he cannot visit art galleries 
like an ordinary person, watching the sunset from 
his terrace and encouraging his daughter to give 
him imaginary state commands — all may help him 
seem at least human again. A new generation of 
social, psychological and cultural historians in 
both East and V\ cst may be encouraged to provide 
accounts of this era of many-sided change which 
do not attribute everything simply to the peculiar- 
ities of one man and his "cult of personality.” 
This does not pretend to be more than a family 
chronicle. Historians will nor, of course, expect in- 
stant solutions to the great enigmas of this period 
— the reasons for the purge trials, the Nazi-Soviet 
pact, and the rum to aggression and renewed 
terror in the postwar years. Thev will recognize 
that Airs. Alliluyeva tells us about as much as a 
young daughter usually can about her father’s 
businc.ss. Bur since Stalin’s business was the exer- 
cise of power on a terrifying, global scale, one 
cannot help but hope that there mav be more to 
come: subsequent writings that will provide added 
information and more systematic rcflcCTion on 
figures and issues of high policy. 

The present chronicle provides only brief 
glimpses of the inner circle — even of the .Vloio- 
tovs. w ho were lifelong friends, or the Zhdanovs, 
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her in-laws for a time. VVe are told that she heard 
the “same old stories” at her father’s dinner ta- 
ble, but we don’t know u'hat the stories were. 
Some of the figures thought to have been closest 
to Stalin — \enukidzc. the Georgian friend of early 
years, and Kaganovich, a lifelong intimate who 
even imitated Stalin's appearance — arc barely 
mentioned. There also seems to be serious distor- 
tion in the shifting of blame for the purges and 
prison camps of the mid-i93os from her father to 
Beria. There is no indication of the role played 
by \agoda and Yezhov, who successively presided 
over the grotesque purge trials which were largely 
completed by the time Beria took over as head of 
the secret police late in 1938. It seems improbable 
that her mother was having premonitions of Beria 
in 19:9, or that he could have been responsible 
for the murder of Kirov in 1954 when he was 
largely preoccupied with pany duties in the dis- 
tant Caucasus. 

In shifting major responsibility to Beria, Sta- 
lin s only surviving child echoes m part the ration- 
alization used by Stalin’s political survivors in the 
years before the secret speech of February 1956 
launched the ostentatious “de-Stalinization” of 
the Khrushchev era. More profoundly, however, 
•Mrs. Alliluyeva appears ro feel that Beria and his 
minions nor only replaced her and the family as 
the focus of the dictator's attention in the late 
years of his reign, but also viewed the family as 
a kind of rival force to be systematically harassed 
and purged. 

Like any historical recollections, these tell us 
something about the time in which they were 
written as well as the period that thev describe. 
They were written, she tells us, in 1965, and rc- 
fiea the general disillusionment that had devel- 
oped in the decade since Stalin’s death with the 
entire system of thought control and bureaucratic 
repression that still lingered on. This was a 
year in which Khrushchev was retightening cul- 
tural controls and dampening the expectations of 
greater freedom that his earlier criticisms of Sta- 
lin had helped raise. Mrs. Alliluyeva’s disturbed 
and at rimes confusing search for new beliefs in- 
corporates some attitudes held then and now bv 



the “generation of the ’60s.” There is the renden- 
cy to glorify the original, “pure” revolutionary 
idealists of the ’20s (rcprc.scntcd by her mother 
and her family). There is a deeper nostalgia for 
the personal rediscovery of an even older and 
more remote Russia: the natural, rural world 
and the older spiritual culture, which had somehow 
both been violated by forced urbanization, col- 
Icaiyization and atheistic indoctrination. Despite 
qualifications and uncertainties, she appears to 
have rejeaed her father for her mother; her 
grown children for her unborn books; and Russia, 
her now powerful fatherland, for Rus, the poetic 
mother figure of Russia's past. 

If the historian cannot peer into cither her or 
Russia’s future, he can find in this, her first lit- 
erary effort, distant echoes and perhaps some imi- 
tation of past tradition. The tale of deceiving 
Stalin during his postwar tour of the country 
faintly recalls Catherine the Great or Gogol’s 
Inspector General. 1 he interjected descriptions 
of nature seem to copy a device of Turgenev 
and Tolstoy; the effort to characterize her writ- 
ing as “lyrical reporting” bears resemblance to 
the fashion among early 20th Century Russian 
writers ro devise and proclaim new forms of 
artistic expression. 

T) 

XAut the most intriguing resemblances arc ro 
much older artistic forms. As in old Russian live.s 
of saints there is a strict insistence on relating 
only what the writer had seen or heard; a sense 
of almost preternatural struggle between the 
idealized good identified with the Mother of God 
(the real and remembered wife of Stalin) and 
dark, demonic forces (the satanic Beria and minor 
devils like the hunchbacked governess). Her 
mother is described in the manner of Russian 
saints, as beautiful and swcct-smelling, and is pre- 
served like an icon in the biown-up photograph 
in Stalin s room. As in the traditional gathering 
of followers in anticipation of final miracles or 
messages from the saint, the dacha deathwatch by 
the dying dictator is depicted in lugubrious de- 
tail. Instead of a blessing with the right-handed 
sign of the cross, we are given a final curse in- 
voked by Stalin’s raised left hand. Instead of see- 
ing him after death for the first time as a trans- 
figured saint, his daughter sees him for the first 
time as a naked man. 

Despite its historical and human interest, .Mrs. 
Alliluyeva’s document seems to be giving us nei- 
ther critical history nor imaginative literature, 
but something rather like the oral folklore of the 
terein. These were isolated chambers to which the 
noble women of old Russia were traditionally 
confined. In any Kremlin (fortress or citadel) of 
an old Russian city, there were usually secure 
CONTINUED 
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upper rooms in which nurses and grandmorhers gave much-need- 
ed afFcccion and sccurit)’ to the wives and daughters ot the great, 
and relaved talcs about events unfolding in the distant, little- 
understood men’s world. The tereni of the Moscow Krem- 
lin i.s even today a restful retreat, its dimly lit walls covered \\ ith 
ceramic leaves and trees. If Stalin incrcasinglv admired and re- 
sembled the paranoid Muscovite Czar Ivan the Terrible, it 
seems appropriate that his daughter should write about him not 
like the sophisticated, modem woman she appeared to be in 
inten'iews and press conferences, bur more like a frightened and 
perplexed girl slowly emerging from the tereni. 

.VIrs. Alliluyeva obviously idealized her nurse and the other 
eldcriv women who surrounded her in childhood and consoled 
her in carlv adulthood, and unconsciously reverts at times to 
their childlike mode of explanation and illustration. Ivvil people 
are alwavs hunchbacked, bloated or squint-eved. Suggestions of 
divine favor or disfavor are repeatedly found in the manner of 
death. Just as a great premium was placed in the tereni on long- 
suffering loyaltv to the man bevond— and above all the Czar- 
Batiushica, the “little father” at the head of the .Muscovite 
hierarchy — so Mrs. Alliluyeva tries to remain sympathetic to- 
ward her father. She follows a childlike oid-Russian tradition 
of blaming evil spirits or evil advisers rather than an evil czar, 
and her final insistence that all are guilty seems to echo the 
Dostoevsky of The Brothers Karanijct/v. 

As a former princess in the flast who has now become a celebri- 
tv in theV\*cst, .VIrs. Alliluyeva is likely to remain a troubled 
woman within and the focus of many resentments and suspiciim.'^ 
without. Psychologists as well as Krcmlinologists will have many 
questions to ask of a record which includes so man\’ traumatic 
family relationships and unhappv marriages. It seems surprising, 
for instance, that a woman who often writes in Ivric outbursts 
and identifies with traditional Russian familv attitudes mentions 
the birth and upbringing of her oun children (a supreme ex- 
perience in this child-indulgent culture) in an almost offhand 
manner. But sheltered Western commentators should perhaps 
nor judge too summarily one who has lived in a world thev can 
hardlv imagine. And Soviet officials, who have benefited more 
from Stalin’s policies (and cold less about his terror), have lit- 
tle reason to ridicule his daughter as an unstable seeker of new 
wealth and adventure. 

The outside world will not expect too many sweeping revela- 
tions from a girl isolated in the tereni, but will hope perhaps for a 
little fuller picture of those forces of intellectual, psychological 
and spiritual growth which slowly led her out. 
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